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Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the \5th of the month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence, 





The Quaber Composition Classes. 
A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Hlarmony and Musical Composition on the Ist 


of July. All communications respecting the class to be 
addressed :— 





The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 





ere’ STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 

is the text-book used by the Students of the 
**Quaver”” Composition classes. Now ready, Sheet 1 
of the revised edition, reprinted from THe QuaAvVER, 
sixteen pages, containing paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, 
compri ing paragraphs 99 to 183. Copies can be ob- 
taincd, post free 4d. p r shect, on application to the 
Secretary. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 
a ike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist and 
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the harmoniumuist, giving them a reading power which | 


otherwise they could only attain after many year,’ study; 
and also enabling them bet'er to un‘lerstand an appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the music 
which they perform. A class fo~ study is now forming, 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisement.__ 
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Method. 


aternoster Row, London, E. 
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HE CHORAL PRIMER. This new elementary 

work, on the Letter-note method, will be pub- 

lished in penny numbers, commencing with this day’s 
QUAVER : the remoiacer monthly until complete, 

ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harvest Festivals, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence. 
Tue Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





“Ii. TREASURY HYMNAL, a selection of part 

music, printed in Letter-note, with instrumental 
accompaniment : the hymns selected from Dr, Bonar's 
** Hymns of Faith and Hope.” Twenty-four Numbers, 
Super-royal octave, one penny each, Part I., Nos, 1 to 
12, in printed wrapper, 1s. —Part II., Nos. 13 to 24, in 
printed wrapper, 1s. —The whole work complete, cloth 
extra, cilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 





“THE QUAVER is published on the rst of every 
month, Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy 1s. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d, 





*HORAL HARMONY, No. tor. A new edition 
is now ready, containing :-— 

Sacred peace, celestial treasure, 

Sweet Spring is returning, 

Albion, on thy fertile plains, 

Spring, beautiful Spring. 
Price one penny. ‘Teachers will find this number uce- 
ful for illustrating sustain d modulation. 
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PRING SONGS, published in Choral Harmony in 
penny numbers : — 

2. Gentle Spring 

9. May Day 

34. Gilad May Day 

68. Come let us all a Maying go 

Ilail, a! hail, thou merry month of May 

63. May Morning 


OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 
only, price one penny, in “Choral Harmony, No, 52. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 











































































































































































































The Junior Course— In penny numbers of 8 pages. 


14 THIRDS. SEMIBREVES. 


No. 52. (Met. 120 - 2) Words altered from BernarD Barton. 
(Notice the syncopation. See “Graduated Course,” page 7.) 
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Sing, sing, sing, Glad spring is : Ring, ring, ring, 
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2. Sing, sing, sing, Glad spring is near, Ring, ring, 
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Soon ‘twill be here. Re - joice, my ht - tle mer - ry mate, The blithesome spring is 
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com- ing, When thou shalt roam with heart e - late, fo si the wild bee 
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hum-mng; To hear the wild bee hum - ming round The prim - rose, sweet - ly 
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blow -ing, And hs-ten to each gen- tle sound Of glad-some mu- sic flow-ing. 
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wea- ther; And we, to see the sun-set bright, May go a- broad to- ge -ther. 
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By LLEWELYN 


ESPIRATION consists of two regular 
acts, inspiration and expiration: the 

air is drawn into the Jungs in inspiration and 
then forced out again during expiration. Res- 
piration may be carried on by means of various 
muscles, and different portions of the lungs 
may be inflated to the exclusion of other parts. 
The object to attain is the fullest expansion of 
the lungs with the smallest muscular effort, 
and with the least resistance from surrounding 
structures. Three methods of breathing may 
be pursued. In the first or abdominal, the pro- 
per mode, the midrift is the chief agent, the 
lungs descend with it, and the only resistance 
to overcome is that offered by the soft parts 
on its lower surface. The shoulders remain 
unmoved, and the thorax is uniformly ¢xpan- 
ded. In the second method, or the lateral, 
the lungs are pressed against the lower ribs, 
and the midriff moves but slightly. This style 
is common amongst women, and is to a con- 
siderable extent due to lacing, and it is evident 
that the lungs and chest cannot be properly 
expanded. In the third method, the dilation 
of the thorax takes place at its summit. The 
lungs are drawn up with the collar bones and 
shoulder blades, and instead -of the abdominal 
walls being forced out they are drawn in. This 
mode of breathing is very bad, as tie muscu- 
lar effort to overcome the resistance of the ribs 
and other bones is very great, and the parts 
about the root of the neck are pressed upon, 
and the circulation interfered with, as may be 
seen amongst singers and actors whose veins 
seem ready to burst. This fact of itself proves 
that they are breathing wrongly, as a healthy 
abdominal inspiration at once relieves the cir- 
culation. The tongue is also interfered with, 
and the position of the voice box lowered, the 
timbre of the voice is thus materially impaired, 
The mode of expiration, on which depends the 
production of sound, is as important te study 
as inspiration; it should always be borne in 
mind that the lungs, by means of the air which 
they force out, can only influence the intensity 
and not the quality or pitch of the resulting 
sounds. Expiration should be easy and even, 
and should last long enough to avoid the 
necessity of inspiring in the middle of a 
purase ; the air contained in the lungs should 
be e«conomized, and only the exact amount 
required to set the chords vibrating should be 
expended. Signor Garcia’s plan of placing a 
hghted candle before the lips is a useful guide: 
if the candle even flicker, too much breath is 
expended. The lungs should be replenished 


with air noiselessly, and at the points where a | sion and the approximation of the vocal cords. 
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pause is least likely to interfere with the sense 
of the passage. If the muscles are not well 
under control, the entrance of the air into the 
voice box makes a most disagreeable whistling 
noise, and this is a defect common to many 
who use the voice professionally. It may ap- 
pear superfluous to lay so much stress on what 
you may call the simple act of breathing, but 
if you consider the causes of failure amongst 
so many speakers and singers, you will see 
that what may be a simple act when carried 
on unconsciously, becomes a most difficult 
function to regulate when employed in pro- 
longed speaking or singing. When speaking 
of the diseases of the vocal organs, I shall 
endeavour to explain to you how faulty breath- 
ing induces many of the diseases to which the 
vocal organs are unfortunately so liable. 

The windpipe, or trachea, is the single con- 
tinuation of the bronchi, and conducts the air 
to the voice box. It is about four and a half 
inches in length, it is placed in front of the 
gullet, and # a membranous and muscular 
tube kept open, and to a certain extent rigid, 
by about eighteen cartilaginous rings, which 
surround about two-thirds of the cylinder of 
the tube. It is popularly supposed that an 
opening into the windpipe is fatal, and accord- 
ingly suicides generally make for that tube. 
This is a great surgical error, and is one which 
has saved many lives: perhaps it will be as 
well for me not to particularize the fatal spot 
in the throat, this evening at any rate. Super- 
imposed on the windpipe is the larynx, or 
voice box, which contains the vibrating ele- 
ment of the vocal instrument. The larynx is 
composed of five cartilages, two of which can 
be readily felt in the middle of the neck. The 
larger of these two forms the prominence 
commonly called Adam’s apple, which is more 
prominent in males than in females. In some 
thin people this prominence is positively un- 
sightly. The larynx is narrow and cylindrical 
below, but broad above, where it presents the 
form of a triangular box. The lower cartilage 
is called the cricoid, from its resemblance to a 
signet ring, and can be easily felt as a hard 
ring below Adam’s apple. On its hinder and 
upper part are placed two small pyramidal car- 
tilages, which move on this ring in a rotary 
manner. They are called the arytenoid carii- 
lages, from their supposed resemblance (when 
approximated) toa Greek pitcher (arulaina). 
These two little a be oe Sanekdonen 
the most important of the ngeal cartilag 
as on their actions depend the degree of ae 
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The largest cartilage, called the thyroid, from 
its resemblance to a shield (¢hureos), consists 
of two plates united in front at an acute angle. 
It is attached below to the ring cartilage, and 
above to the tongue bone, which can also be 
easily felt above Adam’s apple. The thyroid 
protects and contains the vocal organs, and a 
cut through this cartilage is also not necessarily 
fatal. I have myself seen the cords in aciion 
through a hole, in an old case of cut throat. 
The last carfilage forms the lid of the box, and 
is called the epiglottis: it is very freely mov- 
able, and is shaped \ike a leaf, It is attached 
to the top of the thyroid, and during ordinary 
respiration it stands upright, but dnring the 
act of swallowing it is carried downwards and 
backwards, and closes the opening into the 
voice box. It acts thus as a most vigilant 
guard to prevent the entrance of food into the 
larynx. It is not a mere social formula which 
forbids us to speak or laugh with the mouth 
full, as under such circumstances the epi, 


lotus 
; 


is taken, as it were, unawares, and the food | 


passes as it is called “the wrong way.” ‘Inis 
may prove fatal. Anacreon is said t» have 
met his death in this manner. Plutarch was 
also certainly wrong in saying that lau_)ter is 
the best sauce with which to season our meals, 
as it may also sound our death knell. Coins 
as large as a shilling and a napoleon have acci- 
dentally slipped into the windpipe, and require 
a very serious operation for their removal 
The vocal cords, or reeds, or tongues, are two 
strong elastic fibrous bands stretched across 
the air passage, inside the project'on of Adam's 
apple. ‘They are fastened in !ront to the inner 
surface of the thyroid, this being the fixed 
point, and behind each one is attached to a 
pyramidal cartilage. By the action of various 
muscles these cartilages, carrying with them the 
vocal cords, are moved backwards, ‘o1 wards, 
outwards, and inwards, thus rendering the 
cords tense or lax, and enlarging or dim.n:sh- 
ing the opening between them; in fact, tuning 
the instrument. [Some plates representing 
the muscles were exhibited and ex) 'ained.] 
These cords, however, do not alone act in the 
production of the voice; they also serve to 
guard against the entrance of any foreign body 
which has escaped the epiglottis, and, acted on 
by their powerful muscles, they can completely 
close the entrance into the windpipe and lungs. 
If the spasm persists, death may result. ‘This 
spasmodic action is seen if a grain of salt is 
inhaled, and also in the spasmodic couzhs of 
children, where they are said to become black 
in the face, as in whooping-cough or spasmodic 
croup. During quiet breathing the cords are 
almost motionless; they are separated froin 
each other posteriorly, and no sound is emitted, 


as the cords are not in a state of tension, and 
are not vibrating. In making a sound the 
cords become tenser and more prominent, and 
are seen to come smartly together, then to 
separate slightly, when they are set in vibration 
by a column of air coming from the lungs. In 
whispering the cords do not vibrate, therefore 
no musical sound is produced. When a singer 
during the emission of a sound cannot keep 
the same <legree of tension on the cords 
continuously, then the voice is quavering or 
tremu'ous ; this is a great defect in the singers 
of one of the continental schools. The break 
which occurs in passing from the chest to the 
head register is owng to the difference in 
tension produced by the contractioa of the 
muscles. The influence which the capacity of 
the chest exercises on the voice is illustrated 
by the difficulty experienced in singing after a 
meal, because the stomach pushes the midriff 
upwards and so diminishes the dimensions of 
the thorax. I must also mention that above 
| the vocal cords there exists on each side a 
| small cavity or pouch in the mucous mem- 
| brane; the uses of this sac are not very well 
;made out. It has been supposed that it acts 
| as a reservoir for mucus to lubricate the vocal 
|cords. Italso probably exercises some influ- 








ence in reduplicating sounds; as the cavity is 
| of great depth in donkeys and in the howling 
| baboons, these latter creatures are capable 
| of sustaining the most prolonged and terrible 


no ses without any apparent effort. It has also 
been suggested that these pouches are instru- 
mental in producing the falsetto, acting in the 
| same way as a hazel-nut can be made to act as 
a whistie, a small hole being pierced in the 
shell, or as part of the cavity of the mouth acts 
in whistling. { do not believe this theory to 
be a true one. 





It must be also noticed that, in addition to 
the movements of certain portions of the 
larynx, the voice box is freely movable by the 
muscles attached to its exterior, in its entirety. 
In swallowing, the larynx is drawn upwards 
| and pressed against the root of the tongue. In 
producing the lower notes the larynx descends, 
and in the emission of the higher notes it 
ascends, This’ may be readily observed by 
slacing the finger on Adam's apple, or by 
| watching the throat of a tenor or the attitude 
of a cock when crowing. The difference in 
| the larynxes of the two sexes is only in their 
diameter from before backwards ; in women it 
‘is less than in men. The dimensions of the 
| larynx have a manifest influence on the quality 
and pitch of the voice, and its sharpness is 
| greatest when the vocal organ is least deve- 
loped. This is why females, children, and 
tenors, who have a small larynx have high 
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voices; and why the cries of animals are 
highest when they are young; calves, however, 
make an exception to this rule. I may here 
allude to the power of hearing high sounds. 
In a healthy state of hearing there hardly seems 
to be any limit to the appreciation of low 
sounds; we are sensible of vibratory motion, 
until it becomes a mere tremor whose vilra- 
tions can be almost counted. Sounds of high 
pitch or shrill sounds affect the ears of incivi- 
duals differently. Those which are distinctly 
audible to one may not be heard by another, 
and yet the hearing of both shal! be quite 
sensible to all the ordinary sounds. There is 
a limit in every individual to the sense of hear- 





ing. An amusing experiment amongst a party 
of persons all with acufe hearing may be made 
with a series of small pipes, and it will be sur- 
prising to find one person denying the exist- 
ence of a sound which is audible to the others, 
but ultimately a limit will be found for all 
present. The whole range of hearing, between 
the lowest notes of the organ and the highest 
of insects, audible to man, is supposed to be 
about nine octaves. This suggests some curi- 
ous enquiries, and it is probable that some in- 
sects suposed to be dumb, are capable of 
emitting sounds so shrill as to be inaudible to 
man, so that the readiness with which most 
animals find their prey is explained. 
[ Zo be continued. 
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Military Music. 
By E. H. Turpin. 


OME musical man or other was wont to 
say that there was no such thing as real 
military music ; for the style calied military only 
included opera tunes and marches built upon 
the simplest models, Certainly it is true that 


masters of real merit have contributed but little | 


to the stock, but it is equally true that a style 
called military does exist. 
grammes offered at military band performances, 


one can see at once that our wind orchestras | 


subsist for the most part upon opera airs and 
popular tunes borrowed from the streets and 
ballrooms. The remedy would be found ina 
division of military music into two parts; one 
to consist of marches, fas redoubles, and such 
like pieces, built upon simple models and full 
of rhythmical pulsation and animal life, to be 
used as accompaniments to military duties; 
and the other to consist of more developed 
expressions cf the ethics of soldiering, iis he- 
roism, its sunshine and shade, in short, to be 
musical miliary epics. So far, Germany, even 
with her martial glories, her splendid bands, 
and, above all, her great musica! prestige, has 
not as yet made any solid advance in this 


direction ; though it is only fair to remember | 


that several of her bandmasters hve, in divers 
ways, rendered solid service to the cause. One 
of Germany’s most distinguished bandmasters, 
who died recently, amongst other eminent 
services, arranged, for military band, Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies. Though the mania for 
arranging is not in any department to be too 
much encouraged, it must nevertheless be 
allowed that no better studies for the military 
orchestra could be found than many heroic and 
noble movements of these symphonies, as re- 
scored by a master hand. Our own band- 
masters generally, when they take the pen in 
hand, devote themselves to the concoction of 


To look at the pro- | 


vulgar quick steps and dince tunes, It was 
the fortune of the writer to come to the hear- 
ing, some /ittle time ago, of a number of origin- 
al military pieces compose | by the bandmaster 
of the 1st Life Guards, Mr. James Waterson, 
_and played con amore by his own band. These 
works, displaying large knowledge of the re- 
sources of wind instruments and a thoughtful 
employment of such powers, form so many 
steps in the direction desired. This Overture 
Fest is built on the ortho:lox framework, end 
preceded by an introduction of suggestive and 
well marked sentences. Leading thoughts of 
considerable vigour appear in the @//-yro, and 
| the composer works up his material with no 
| Sparing hind, The larze score shows every- 
| where the touch of one accustomed to handle 
/an enormous weight of tone with judgment 
and ceur ge ; the sweeping figures for the mass 
| of clarinets (the violins of the military orches- 
| tra) in the coda to wit. A grand march, dedi- 
|cated to Gounod, opens with stirring, showy 
fizures, The first episodical subject in the 
|dominant has emphatic sentences for cornets 
‘and euphonium in octaves ; however the some- 
| what obtrusive receipt of blazing out the melo- 
| dy in this fashion is here, to a great extent, 
| relieved by interesting bits of detail heard un- 
_derneath, An interesting chapter in musical 
history could doubuess be furnished by the tra- 
cing out of the progress of military music. In 
the gradually advanced mechanism, and in the 
combinations formed by the differeat wind 
families for military use, some remarkable 
developments have taken plaice. Ancient mili- 
tary music, of which little more can be said 
than that it existed, found, it may be assumed, 
its earliest expression in simple trumpet calls, 
strengthened rhythmically and accented by the 
use of different kinds of instruments of percus- 
sion. There is every probability, especially 
remembering the habit of our forefathers to em- 
ploy groups of instruments of the same family 
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together, that not only did old military music | brass,‘modern mechanism has tended to the 


supply the prototyye oi the brass band in the 
early Fanfaves, but also gave the first indica- 
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tion of that most iecble of all miliiary perform- | 


ances, the drum and fife band; seeing that 
music was extensively blown through the once 
rather numerous members of the flute ‘amily. 
It is clear music of scme sort or other has ever 
been associated with the more pompous inci- 
dents of war, and with the movements oi 
troops. Our carly dramatists commonly pre- 
face their military scenes by such not very defi- 
nite stage directions, as “drum and colours,’ 
and “flourish of trumpets.” 

The first military |ands worthy of the name, 
however, would daty no farther back, I appre- 
hend, than some time in the sevenicenth cen- 
tury ; about which ume the ciarinet developed 
into something lke its present form. One iin- 
portant famiiy of wind imstruments—that of the 
cornet—has passed away, its jaiest and doubt- 
less most valuabie member, the serpent, being 
the last survivor. Another family, that of the 
bugle, remains only in the instrument used for 
the signal calls of infantry regiments, and in a 
few remaining specimens of the once popular 
ophecleide. The cornet and bugie tamiiics 
were of somewhat near relationship, both pro- 
ducing their tones through the medium of 


conical mouthpicces, and forming the notes! .nd Mr, Tourley Beale. 


between the natural harmonic sounds by cover- 
ing and uncovering (in the one case by the 
fingers, in the other by means of keys) of 
apertures in the body of any instrument of each 
and either kind. ‘The chief difference was in 
the material, in which different fainiiies were 
made; in the earlicst time th.t of the cornet 
being the horns ot animals, alterwards (especi- 
ally as regards the larger and deeper pitched 
members) of wood covered with leatuer; while 
the bugles have always been made o/ metal ; 
copper being one of the most favoured 
mediums. The openings in the body ot any 
instrument, blown by the lip open mouthpiece 
upon the natural sounds of the harmonic range, 
necessarily checking the vibratory powers of 
the instiument at large, producing somewhat 
heavy and thick tones more tolerable in the 
bass, than in the more acute compasses, were 
obviously doomed to give way beiore the better 
means of producing the intermediate notes by 
the use of vaives. The keyed bugles were 
invented by an Englishman something like a 
century ago; and the valve instruments had 
their origin, in the ingenuity of a Prussian 
band-master, about fifty years back. Undoubt- 
edly these families contributed largely to the 
strenghtening and enriching of the music 
known as military. In the employment of 
mouthpiece instruments, for the most part of 
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artificial production of extra notes in the lower 
range of harmoncs. There isa tangible reason 
tor this exercise of mechanical ingenuity ; even 
though it must be granted, that the purest and 
best tones are produced by the instruments 
employing chiefly the upper harmonic range, as 
trumpets and horns, and that the instruments 
with shorter tubes are of a less rich and ofa 
more nasal /imbre. This reason is the uncer- 
tainty of the delicate lip action on instruments 
using the upper harmonic range, as ‘compared 
with those employing the smaller number o 
natural sounds, placed more wiiely apart-in the 
lower compass, especially when the instraments 
are used either on horseback or wien marching 
on 1ooi. [ Zo be continued. 








Tne first concert of the New Philiarmonic 
Society’s twenty- eventh season is announced 
for Saturday afternoon, May 4th, on which 
occasion Senor Sarasaie will make his, appear- 
ance. 


The annual Lenten performance of Zhe 
Messiah was given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hail, on April rth, with 
the following soloists. Madame. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr. Edward Lioyd, 


The third subscription concert of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir will be given at St. James’s Hall 
on Thursd.y evening, May gth, when the pro- 
gramme will consi-t of English music, in the 
rendering of which the following soloists wil! 
take part :—Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Sanuey. 


The death of Mdme. Johann Strauss (wife of 
the celebrated composer) has been announced. 


A concert of Welsh music will be given at 
St. James’s Ha.] on the 8th May, when Mr. D. 
Jenkin’s prize composition, Zhe Ark of the 
Cor.nant, will be. perform d 


The bronze statue of Beethoven, by Tour- 
bain of Vienna, is to be sent to the Puris exhi- 
dition. 


Mdme. Nilsson and M. Faure, who have 
been delighting the Viennese, fulfilled an en- 
gagement at Pesth last week. 


On Monday evening, April 15th, Mr. T. S. 
Hayward, organist of Blackburn parish church, 
gave an attractive concert in the Exchange 
Hall of that town. The programme included 
several classical items: Mendelsohn‘s Trio in 
D minor; Haydn’s Trio in G major; and the 
Andante from the Kreutzer Sonata, in which 
Mr. Hayward was at the piano. Among his 
sclos was Bennett’s Maid of Orleans. 
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Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, qilt lettered, price Four Shillings. 


Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME HII. 


SECULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for‘* Macbeth” 


Hail, smiling morn Spofforth. 
See our oars with feather’d spray 

Stevenson. 
Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 
Never forget the dear ones 3. Root. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. 
The Chough and Crow 3 vz. Bishop. 


‘fhe huge globe has enough to do 


Zu. Bishop. 
May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. 
Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 
Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 


For freedom honour and native land 


Werner. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. 
What delight what rebounds erman. 
Come let us all a-maying go Atterbury. 
ITark! the lark Cooke. 
Here in cool grot Mornington. 
Come on the light winged gale Callcott. 
Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. 
Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 
The dazzling air Evans 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Hail, all hail, thou merry month of =“ 
Shinn. 


The sea, the sea Neukomm. 
The singers Kreutzer. 
Ilark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 
Call John American. 
The Travellers 

Laughing Chorus Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 


Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 
Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 
See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum 


Yhe Land of the True and Brave Abt. 

What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 

The song of the New Year Donizetti. 
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Why shonld a sigh escape us Otto 
How sweet the joy Kreutzer. 
Upon the poplar bough Paxton. 
Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Over the Summer Sea, Verdi. 
SACRED. 

We come, in bright array (Fudas). Handel. 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas). Handel. 
Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 


O send Thy light forth 


R. A. Smith. 
Who is a patriot 


Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
{oy to the World 

ith songs and honours Haydn. 
Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
God is near thee 
But in the last days Mason. 
Great is the Lord American. 
Arise, O Lord American. 


Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 


Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 


From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 


O wake and let your songs resound Himmel, 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 

Blessed be the Lord . R.A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
Grant, we beseech thee Callcott 
Come unto me when shadows 

The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Arne. 
Salvation to our God 

I will arise Cecil. 
Blessed are the people 

I was glad when they said unto me = Callcott. 
Then round about the starry throne Handel. 
Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 


Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service). Waydn. 
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ConTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


— 


Each number contains eight pages of music printed in Letter-note. 


Albion, on thy fertile plains Braham. 
Come, come quickly away Root. 
Nature’s w call 

The Swallows Pohlenz. 
The Bouquet Mozart. 
All’s well —— 
The minute at sea > 
The Storm “a Bradbury. 
Roll on, majestic ocean Root. 
Away in early day Webbe. 
The Skylark Matthaei. 
While all is hush’d Kreutzer. 


The Morn unbess the gates of light Davy. 





107 Our Country Shield 
Our Fl Bradbary. 
Our Defenders Hoo 
108 Early Morning Kucken 
Sweet evening hour Callcot 
Swift’s Riddle 3 voices. Shield 
109 Sparkle and quiver Kalliwoda 
ow sing the cheerful breezes Stéibely 
110 Awake the song of merry greeting Swiss. 
The heavin ofthe Lead Shield. 
All nature dies aud lives again Venetian, 
The Violet - - - - Storace. 
Morning Song Bancroft. 





Choral Harmony—(continued). 


VOLUME II1.—(continued). 


Roll on, majestic ocean -~ - Root. 115) The Junfor Course 
The Skylark - - - - Matthaei. to on the 
The Fatherland - «= =» Reichardt, 122) Letter-note Method, 
While all is hush’d (Boat Glee) - Kreutzer. 
The morn unbars the gates of Light 
(Hunting Glee) - : - Davy. 
Our Country - . . - Shield. 
Our Flag - - - . - Bradbury. 
Our Defenders - - - Hook. 
The heaving of the Lead (3. - Shield. 
Awake the song of merry greeting (3 «. 
Swiss. 
The time for Singing (3 7). - German. 
Childhood’s Home (3 v). = - Felton. 
Firmly stand, my native Land (3 v.) Vagel?. 
Empire of the Brave and Free (3 v.) Danish. 


In progress. 








CONTENTS OF VOLUME 


All the Numbers have an Accompaniment. 


126 Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes 151 The God of Israel » Rossini, 
Colville. German Evening Hymn - Lorenz. 
127 Christmas has come : - Nageli. 152 Iwill-cry untoGod - Zingarelli. 
Christmas Tide - - Bradbury. 153 Sound the loud timbrel - Avison, 
Christmas Enigma : - 154 Bless the Lord, O my soul 
Christmas Time is coming Thompson. (Kyrie from 10th Service). - Morart. 
128 Nativit - - - Leach. 155 Evening Hymn at Sea - R.A Smith. 
Hail Christmas Tide - Dr. Lloyd Fowle. O Thou whose tender mercy hears Douland, 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Maumann. 156 Glory to God in the highest - Helwig. 
130 God be merciful unto us R. A. Smith, Heavenly Dwelling - : : Nagel 
131 Deus Misereatur - : * Hark! what mean those holy voices 
132 to 134 Psalmody Selections Naumann. 
135 Hail, thou New Year - + Norwegian. | 158 Blessedisthe people- + ~- Righini. 
The Year's last hour Schults, 159 Christmas Carol . Lawrence, 
160 LandofLight - s« = «+ Kreutser. 
The richest Land <-  -s - German, 
Lovely seems the Moon's ot 
lustre - . - Callcott, 
Song of the New Year - - Donisetti, 
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Festival March. Processional Song 
Harvest Hymn. Single and double Chants; 
Thanksgiving Te Deum 

O Lord, how manifold ( Harvest Anthem). 
Harvest Hymn. Village Harvest March 
Grace before meat. Grace after meat 
General Harvest Hymn of Praise 

The Harvest Home of Earth 

Britannia’s power shall stand 
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Easy Cantatas, — 
The Dawn of Spring. The Advent of Flora. The Hardest Home. 


Fourpence, Sixpence, Sixpence. 


Suitable for Musical Entertainments, Flower Shows and Festivals, Penny 
Readings, Breaking-up of Schools, &c. 





A new edition of the “Choral Guide” is now ready. 
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